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Hummel, and his Works. 


Johann Nepomuk Hummel, the great composer 
and pianist, was born at Presburg on the 14th of 
November, 1778, where his father was musie mas- 
ter in the military school of Wartberg. At the 
age of four he learned to play the violin, but 
The 
next year he began to take lessons in singing and 
on the piano; from that time his faculties were 
rapidly developed: ina single year he acquired 
remarkable skill for a child. At this period, his 
father removed with him to Vienna, and became 
chef-d’ orchestre in Schikancder’s theatre, when 
the litte Hummel, scarcely seven vears old, at- 
tracted the attention of Mozart and the other dis- 
tinguished artists. Mozart, in spite of his repug- 
nance to giving lessons, offered to take charge of 
the boy’s' musical education, provided he would 
live with him,;and be always near him. Of course 
the proposition was gratefully accepted. With 
such a master, the boy made prodigious progress 
in two years. At nine, he excited the admiration 
of all who heard him. 


without evincing a decided bias for music. 





His father then thought to turn his precocious 
talent to account, and they travelled together 
through Germany, Denmark, Scotland. His first 
public appearance was in a concert at Dresden, 
1787; next he played before the court at Cassel. 
At Edinburgh the child pianist created great en- 
thusiasm; there he published his first work, a 
theme with variations, dedicated to the Queen of 
England. After spending the years 1791 and 
1792 in London, he visited Holland, and returned 
to Vienna after six years’ absence. 

He was then fifteen years old, and his execution 
could already be considered the most correct and 
brilliant of the German school; meanwhile his 
studies became more serious than before. His 
father, who was excessively seve e. exacted inces- 
sant labor from him; and when de usa become a 
man and famous artist, he was still subject to his 
At Vienna he studied harmony, accompani- 
Albrechtsberger, 


will. 
ment and counterpoint with 
and formed a friendship with Salieri, who gave 
him useful hints about singing and the dramatic 
style. In 1803 he entered the service of Prince 
Esterhazy, and composed his first mass, which won 
the approbation of Haydn. 
he wrote ballets and operas for the theatres of 
Vienna, which were favorably received. Hum- 
mel was now twenty-eight years old; his works, 


About the same time, 


especially his instrumental music, and his fine tal- 
ent for execution, had rendered him famous in 
Germany ; but his name was absolutely unknown 
in France, until the year 1806, when Cherubini 
carried home from Vienna his grand fantasia in 
E flat, (Op. 18,) which was executed at the con- 
cours of the Conservatory that same2 year, and, 
although only understood by artists, it so raised 
his reputation in Paris that all the pianists sought 
his works. 

In 1811 Hummel left the service of Prince Es- 
terhazy, and until 1816 had no other employment 
than that of professor of the piano, at Vienna. 
Then for four years he held the place of chapel- 
master to the King of Wurtemburg, and then en- 
tered the service of the Grand Duke of Weimar, 
in the same capacity. Two years afterwards he 
obtained leave of absence to make a pedestrian 
tour in Russia. St. Petersburg and Moscow gave 
him the most brilliant reception. In 1823 he went 
through Holland and Belgium, and finally to 
Paris, where his success was worthy of his talent. 
His improvisations on the piano excited the live- 
liest admiration. Returning to Weimar, he did 
not leave that place until 1827, when he heard 








of the approaching end of Beethoven, between 
whom and himself there had been some unpleas- 
ant differences. Ile hastened to the bedside of 
the dying artist, and could not repress his tears; 
Beethoven reached out his hand to him, they em- 
braced, and all was forgotten. 

Two years afterwards Hummel again visited 
Paris and London; but his playing did not pro- 
duce the same sensation as before; pianists no- 
ticed the approach of age and a certain timidity 
of execution in hisperformance. After a journey 
to Poland, he passed the remainder of his days 
peacefully at Weimar. He died on the 17th of 
October, 1827, at the age of fifty-nine. 

Tummel was equally distinguished as a perfor- 
mer, (on the piano,) an improvisator, and a com- 
poser. In’execution, continviny ff mixed school 
ot Mozart, improved by the regular principles of 
mechanism which he learned of Clementi during 
his two years in London, he became himself the 
founder of a new German school, in which many 
celebrated artists have been formed. 
of Hummel among the German pianists was a 
real epoch of progress and of transformation. 
Greater difliculties have been conquered, greater 
power and severity of tone have been produced 


The epoch 


in piano playing since his time ; but no one has 
gone beyond him in purity, regularity, and cor- 
rectness of execution, in raciness of touch, in 
coloring and expression. His execution was less 
the result of a desire to display prodigious skill, 
than the attempt to express a thought continually 
musical. This thought, always complete, mani- 
fested itself under his hands with all the advan- 
tages of grace, delicacy, depth, and expression. 

In his improvisations, Iummel had such power 
of fixing and giving regular form to his fugitive 
ideas and inspirations, that he seemed to be exe- 
cuting premeditated compositions. And yet there 
was nothing cold or mechanical about it; the ideas 
were so felicitous, the manner so charming, the 
details so elegant, that his audience was lost in 
admiration. 

Hummel’s very remarkable productions, espe- 
cially in the sphere of instrumental composition, 
have placed him in the first rank of distinguished 
composers of the nineteenth century; doubtless, 
his fame would have been still greater, had he not 
been the contemporary of Beethoven. The gen- 
eral opinion has hardly estimated his best works 
highly enough. His great septuor in D minor, 
(Op. 74;) his quintet for piano, (Op. 87;) his 
concerto in A minor, (Op. 85,) in B minor, (Op. 
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89,) in E major, (Op. 110,) and in A flat, (Op. 
113; ) some of his trios for piano, violin, and 
violoncello; and the grand sonata for piano with 
four hands, (Op. 92,) are works of a finished 
beauty, where all the qualities of the art of writ- 
ing are united with noble or with elegant and 
graceful thoughts. But these qualities, beautiful 
and estimable as they are, cannot compete against 
those outbursts of genius, those original and over- 
powering conceptions of Beethoven. A fine com- 
position of Hummel leaves in the mind the idea 
of perfection ; but the pleasure which it causes 
never amounts to frenzy. Had Beethoven come 
a quarter of a century later, he would have left to 
Hummel the undisputed glory of being the first 
instrumental composer of his age. In the drama- 
tic style and in church music, Hummel also holds 
a high rank, though his works in these departments 
are not marked by any vewy distinctive quality. 

The works of this celebrated artist may be 
classed as follows :— 

I. Dramatic Music.—1.“ Le Vicende d’ Amore,” 
opera buffa in two acts. 2.“ Mathilde de Guise,” 
opera in three acts. 3. “ Das Haus ist zu verkau- 
fen,” inone act. 4. “ Die Riickfahrt des Kaisers,” 

5 “ Eloge de V Amitie,” cantata with 
6.“ Diana ed Endimione,” an Italian 
cantata withorchestra. 7. “ Hélene et Paris,” bal- 
let. 8.‘ Sappho de Mytiléne,” ditto. 9.“ Le Ta- 
bleau parlant,” ditto. 10. “ L’ Anneau Magique,” 
pantomime, with singing and dances. 11. “ Le 


in one act. 
choruses. 


Yombat Magique,” ditto. 

Il. Church Musie.—1. Mass for 4 voices, with 
orchestra ang organ, in B flat, (Op. 77.) 2. Second 
Mass in B flat, (Op. 80.) 8. Third Mass, in D, 
(Op. 111.) 4. Gradual, (Quodquod in orbe,) for 4 


_ Voices, orchestra and organ, (Op. 88.) 5. Offertory, 


(Alma Virgo,) for soprano solo, chorus, orchestra, 
and organ, (Op. 89.) 

IIL. Instrumental Music.—1. Overture for grand 
orchestra, in B flat, (Op. 101.) 2. Three string 
quartets, (Op. 80.) 3. and 4. Grand Serenade, 
for piano, violin, guitar, clarinet, and bassoon, 
Nos. I. and I. (Op. 63 and 66.) 5. Grand Sep- 
tuor, in D minor, for piano, flute, oboe, horn, alto, 
violoncello, and double bass, (Op. 87.) 7. Grand 
Military Septuor, in C, for piano, flute, violin, 
clarinet, trumpet, and double bass, (Op. 114.) 8. 
Symphony Concertante, for piano and violin, (Op. 
17.) 9. Concerto for piano, in C, (Op. 34.) 10. 
Easy Concerto for piano, in G, (Op. 73.) 11. 
Third Concerto in A mingr, (Op. 85.) 12. Fourth 
Concerto, in B minor, (Op. 89.) 13. “ Les 
Adieux,” Fifth Concerto in E major, (Op. 110.) 
14. Sixth Concerto in A flat, (Op. 113.) 15. Bril- 
liant Rondos for piano and orchestra, (Op. 56, 98, 
and 117.) 16. Themes Varies for piano and or- 
chestra, (Op. 97, 115.) 17. “Le Cor enchanté d’ 
Obéron,” grand fantasia for piano and orchestra, 
in E major, (Op. 116.) 18. Trios for piano, violin, 
and violoncello, (Op. 12, 22, 35, 95, 83, 93, 66.) 
19. Sonatas for piano and violin, (Op. 5, 19, 25, 
28, 37, 50, 64, 104.) 20. Sonatas for piano with 4 
hands, (Op. 43, 92, 99.) 21. Sonatas for piano 
alone, (Op. 13, 20, 36, 81, 106.) 22. Detached 
pieces for piano solo, viz.: 3 Fugues, (Op. 7 ;) 
Rondos, (Op. 11, 19, 107, 109 ;) fantasias, (Op. 
18, 128, 1245) Etudes and Caprices, (Op. 49, 67, 
105, 125;) Variations, (Op. 1, 2, 8, 9, 40, 57, 118, 
119, &c.) 23. Complete Method, theoretic and 
practical, for the piano. 

(The above is taken from Fétis’s “ Biographie 


Universelle des Musiciens.” 





Diogenes’ Dictionary of Music. 


Chest-voice. A voice which. comes from the 
cheg, and which, if properly cultivated, brings a 
great deal into it. Tenors, possessing chest-voices, 
with real C’s at the end of them, are gradually 
becoming extinct ; and tenors with voce di testa, 
or voices which are detestable, are rising on all 
sides, to the terror of civilized Europe. The Em- 
peror of Russia used to be the chief speculator in 
tenors, but America has now come into the market, 
and threatens to outbid him completely. If the 
present demand for genuine tenors continues long 
in America and Russia, their value will become 
so enormous that England and France will not be 
able to afford anything more expensive than basses, 
and an occasional baritone. e believe that the 
terms on which Mario has been engaged to sing in 
America are as follows : 

1. A salary of 20,000 a year; being twice the 
amount received by the President of the United 
States. 

2. Half the receipts for three nights in the week, 
and a clear benefit on the other three nights. 

8. Certificates of bronchitis, inflammation of 
the larynx, and other vocal disorders, to be at his 
command, whenever he feels indisposed—to ap- 
pear on the stage. 

4. The manager to receive him at the door of 
the theatre, walking backwards, and holding four 
wax-candles in each hand. 

Chorus. A musical composition written for 
many voices ; also the proprietors of the voices for 
which the said musical composition is written. 
The chorus is principally employed in operas for 
the following purposes : ; 

1. To congratulate the proprietor of a village 
on his return to his birth-place. Choruses of this 
description may be said to belong to the “ Hail, 
happy-day” school, and will be found to be written 
more or less upon the model of the subjoined 
specimen : 

Hail, happy day! 
Happy day! Happy day! Happy day! 
Hail, happy day! 
Let’s be gay! Let's be gay! 

2. To celebrate the triumph of a monarch. The 
raw materials for this species of chorus is, “ Long 
live the King!” to which the obligato rhyme is of 
course “ sing.” 

3. To celebrate the downfall of a monarch— 
“ Down with the Tyrant,” &c.) 

4. To make a viva voce declaration of war against 
the inhabitants of some neighboring kingdom, none 
of whom are present at the time of the declara- 
tion being made. The most remarkable thing 
about a chorus of this description is, that the sing- 
ers generally deliver it in the same attitude as that 
in which they congratulate the proprietor of the 
village on his return to his birth-place. 

At some minor theatres the chorus and ballet 
consist of the same persons. It has hitherto been 
impossible for us to find out whether these persons 
are singers who have not yet learned to dance, or 
dancers who have not been taught how to sing. 

Contralto.—In operas, a woman who has a man’s 
voice ; in cathedral choirs, a man who has a wo- 
man’s. 

Cornet—A junior officer in an orchestra,—we 
beg pardon: we mean a tenor wind instrument in 
a cavalry regiment. 

Critic. A gentleman, or other person, assum- 
ing the office of judge, and taking particular de- 
light in summing up against the public, who, in 
most musical trials, enh be allowed to play the 
part of jury. Critics of music are remarkable for 
their fondness for technical terms, and are sup- 
posed to be great admirers of all musical diction- 
aries (excepting, of course, the present one.) 
Some criticisms of music are so full of notes, 
keys, chords, and modulations, that one might 
imagine they were written with a clarionet, or the 
bow of a violin, and that they were intended not 
to be read, but to be played on the dulcimer, sack- 
but, psaltery, and all kinds of musical instruments. 
It is pretended that the great object of musical 
critics, in introducing a superfluity of musical 
expressions, is to render their articles unintelligi- 
ble to the “general public.” It would be suffi- 
cient, however, for them to endeavor to write 
English correctly, in order to attain that desirable 


Let’s be gay! 





object with the greatest certainty. We have seen 
some criticisms so full of “ stringed instruments,” 
“ the wood,” “ the brass,” “ instruments of percus- 
sion,” “massive orchestration,” “ phrases for the 
oboe,” “ passages for the corni di bassetto,” and all 
sorts of other uninteresting and frequently un- 
meaning details, that to look at the newspaper 
which contained them was sufficient to give one 
the headache. Musical criticisms are generally 
full of “sound,” sometimes of “ fury ;” always, we 
may add, “ signifying nothing.” We have known 
instances of an English critic finding fault with 
the accent of an Italian prima donna, who had 
lived nearly all her life in Florence ; but in order 
to be able to perform this feat with any degree of 
confidence, it is essential that the critic should 
never have quitted Brixton. The golden rule for 
criticising music resembles the rule for criticising 
pictures, as given in the Vicar of Wakefield: 
“ Say that the composer would have succeeded 
better if he had taken more pains with his orches- 
tration, and praise the works of Sebastian Bach.’; 





The Orchestra—Jullien. 


The October number of “ Putnam” contains a 
long and well written article with the above title, 
to which we would commend the attention of those 
readers who wish to have some more definite ideas 
as to the composition and arrangement of a grand 
orchestra than they are able to get from their own 
unassisted observation. The writer seizes the 
opportunity presented by Jullien, who, for the first 
time in this country, offers to us what can, with 
strict propriety, be called a “ grand orchestra.” 
He says : 

When the advertisements speak of a grand or- 
chestra, they are almost invariably devoid of truth. 
The smallest]number of a grand orchestra is sixty, 
and then the hall wherein they play should not 
be very large. Eighty and upwards, however, 
are necessary to the greatest effects. An orches- 
tra of eighty was only heard on three occasions 
last winter in this city, for the first time in our 
national history, a smaller number than that hay- 
ing been the limit theretofore. M. Jullien’s orches- 
tra, numbering one hundred and two performers, 
is the largest, therefore, yet heard in this city, or 
country. 

He claims for Jullien the characteristics of a 
man of mind, having the powers of a leader ; and 
states his purpose in the article under notice to be, 
to throw out hints, when necessary, as to the real 
qualifications for lyrical leadership, thus seeking to 
extend a due appreciation of the intent and spirit 
of High Art. 

He then gives a sketch of ihe life and adven- 
tures of Jullien, with which our readers are sufli- 
ciently familiar, and which have been doled out 
ad nauseum in weekly instalments for a long time 
back to the readers of the London Musical World, 
which seems to exist chiefly as a vehicle for the 
pufling of Alboni, Jullien, and Albert Smith, 
though sometimes enriched with articles of much 
value, and worthy of the rank which it claims to 
hold as the leading musical paper of London. 

After a brief consideration of the great im- 
provements in the fabrication of musical instru- 
ments (instancing, by way of example, the Piano 
Forte, which has undergone eight hundred distinct 
changes of combination, proportion and shape to 
bring it to its present perfection), the writer passes 
to anaccount of the compass, tone and quality of the 
different human voices, and of the varidus instru- 
ments of the orchestra, illustrating this part of his 
subject by a table showing the “ Extent of Voices 
and Instruments.” He then gives an idea of the 
modus operandi of a composer, in writing an 
opera, which will be found of very considerable 
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Interest, containing much information which will 
be new and most acceptable to many persons, 
and will clear up their ideas on some mat- 
ters connected with the orchestra, and with the 
subject of musical composition. This part of the 
article is illustrated by two pages giving a sample 
of a full score, being a part of a Grand Symphony 
in C. 

The writer sums up his impressions of Jullien, 
personally, as follows : 

The impressions we have derived from a close 
consideration of M. Jullien on several occasions is, 
that he can magnetize ard fire an orchestra, and 
through it an auditory, with a préeminent degree 
of force. This truth the vehement, tumultuous, 
and overwhelming plaudits of the thousands who 
yO six nights a week, rain, or shine, to hear him, 
irrefragably affirm. In his original compositions 
which have been performed here he shows himself 
an unsurpassed master of the art of displaying 
the properties of each and every intrument, and 
bringing out of virtuosos their highest qualities. 
His arrangement of American airs concluding 
with a description of a battle is the best piece of 
purely imitative music we have ever heard. It 
may be safely said that this community did not 
know the possibilities of a truly grand orchestra 
until developed by Jullien. Several of his lead- 
ing solo players have no equals in the world, and 
the whole body is composed of choice spirits. The 
accuracy, strength, and splendor of an inspired 
musical colossus are evolved by the passion, power, 
and anity of the immense mass which he seems 
to clutch in his musical hand, and mould at his 
musical fancy. He is so interesting and arousing 
the public admiration and love for the beautifu 
revelations of which he is the arch-apostle, that 
were he to stay among us a few months he would 
level the forests and drain the swamps of our mu- 
sical territory, and so far as the public fiat could 
assert, he would thenceforward be kept among us 
to contemplate the large results of his energy, 
courage, skill and genius. 

The article is well worth reading by all ama- 
teurs, and we commend it accordingly to their 
attention. 


a ee 


Allegri’s Miserere. 

Gregorio Allegri, who appears to have been a 
dignitary of the Church, being styled the Reverend, 
was a native of Rome; the precise date of his 
birth is unknown, but must have taken place 
either the latter end of the sixteenth century or 
the beginning of the seventeenth, as he was ad- 
mitted into the Pope’s Chapel in 1629, as a contra 
tenor. He was of the family of Correggio, the 
celebrated painter; who also bore the name of 
Allegri, and received bis musical education trom 
the famous Nanini, who was contemporary with 
Palestrina. His vocal abilities were not of a first- 
rate order, but he was accounted an admirable 
master of harmony ; joined to this, he bore an 
excellent character tor benevolence ;—it is said 
his door was daily crowded by the poor and needy, 
who never went unrelieved; besides which, he 
made a practice of visiting the prisons, in order 
to bestow his alms on distressed and deserving 
objects. 

Among the compositions of Allegri, (which 
were chiefly confined to the Church) is the cele- 
brated Miserere, pertormed in the Sistine Chapel 
at Rome, on the Wednesday and Friday in Pas- 
sion week, being, for its excellence, reserved for 
the most solemn occasions. This Miserere is 
composed in five parts, viz, Ist and 2d soprano, 
alto, tenor and bass, and is written in the key of 
G minor. In construction it is of great simplicity, 
and its appearance does not convey any great 
intelligence of the wonderful impression made by 
it, when performed in the Pope’s Chapel. 

The author of a * Tour in Germany,” thus 
relates the manner in which it is pertormed at 
Rome, during the solemnities of Lent. 

_* Allegri’s famed Miserere, as sung at the Sis- 
tine Chapel at Rome, during Easter, justities the 
belief that, for purposes of devotion, the unaided 


| human voice is the most impressive of all instru- | the Pope offended at the supposed imposition of 


ments. If such a choir as that of his Holiness 
could always be commanded, the organ itself 
might be dispensed with. This, however, is no 
fair sample of the powers of vocal sacred music ; 
and those who are most alive to the ‘concord of 
sweet sounds,’ forget that, in the mixture of feel- 
ing produced by a scene so imposing as the Sistine 
Chapel presents on such an oceasion, it is difficult 
to attribute to the music only, its own share in the 
overwhelming effect. ‘I'he Christian world is in 
mourning; the throne of the Pontiff, stripped of 
all its honors, and uncovered of its royal canopy, 
is degraded to the simple elbow-chair of an aged 
priest. The Pontiff himself, and the congregated 
dignitaries of the Church, divested of all earthly 
pomp, kneel before the cross in the unostentatious 
garb of their religious orders. As evening sinks, 
and the tapers are extinguished one after another, 
at different stages of the service, the fading light 
falls ever dimmer and dimmer on the reverend 
figures. The prophets and saints of Michael 
Angelo look down from the ceiling on the pious 
worshippers beneath ; while the living figures of 
his Last Judgment, in every variety of infernal 
suffering, and celestial enjoyment, gradually van- 
ish in the gathering shade, as if the scene of 
horror had closed forever on the one, and the 
other had quitted the darkness of earth for a 
higher world. Is it wonderful that, in such cir- 
cumstances, such music as that famed Aiserere, 
sung by such a choir, should shake the soul even 
of a Calvinist ?” 

Although the harmony of this celebrated com- 
position is pure, and (for the time it was written) 
bearing a considerable share of ingenuity and a 
peculiar kind of beauty, yet it owes its reputation 
more to the theatrical manner of performance 
than to the composition itself. The same music is 
many times repeated to different words, and the 
singers have by tradition, certain customs and ex- 
pressions which produce wonderful effects, such 
as swelling or diminishing the sounds at some par- 
ticular words, and singing entire verses quicker 
than others. Some of the greatest effects pro- 
duced by this piece, may perhaps be attributed to 
the time, place, and solemnity of the ceremonies. 
The Pope and conclave are all prostrated to the 
ground, the candles of the Chapel and the torches 
of the balustrades are extinguished one by one, 
and the last verse of the Psalm is terminated by 
two choirs, the chapel-master beating time slower 
and slower, and the singers diminishing the har- 
mony by little and little to a perfect point, followed 
by a profound silence. 

The Miserere is the 51st Psalm, whence Allegri 
has selected part of the 1st, and the whole of the 
2d, 4th, 6th, 8th, 10th, 12th, 15th, and 18th verses, 
and concludes with part of the 19th. So sacred 
was this composition at one time held by the 
Church, that the penalty of a copy was almost 
tantamount to excommunication ; the thunders of 
the Vatican being hurled against the miserable 
wretch who dared to disregard its dictates. Padre 
Martini states, that there were never more than 
three copies made by authority ; one for the Em- 
peror Leopold, another for the King of Portugal, 
and the third for himself. Respecting the former, 
the following anecdote is narrated. 

“The Emperor Leopold the First, not only a 
lover aud patron of music, but a good composer 
himself, ordered his ambassador to Rome, to en- 
treat the Pope to permit him to have a copy of 
the celebrated Miserere of Allegri, for the use of the 
Imperial Chapel at Vienna; which being granted, 
a copy was made by the Signor Maestro of 
the DPope’s Chapel and sent to the Emperor, 
who had then in his service some of the best 
singers of the age; but notwithstanding the abili- 
ties of the performers, the composition was so far 
from answering the expectations of the Emperor 
and his Court, in the execution, that he concluded 
the Pope’s Maestro di Capella, in order to keep it 
a mystery, bad put a trick upon him, and sent him 
another composition. 

“Upon which, in great wrath, he sent an ex- 
press to his Holiness, with a complaint against the 
Maestro di Cupella, which oveasioned his imme- 
diate disgrace, and dismissal trom the service of 
the papal chapel; and in so great a degree was 
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his composer, that, for a long time, he would 
neither see him nor hear his defence; however, 
at length the poor man got one of the cardinals 
to plead his cause, and to acquaint his Holiness 
that the style of singing in his chapel, particularly 
in performing the Miserere, was such as could 
not be expressed by notes, nor taught or trans- 
mitted to any other place but by example; for 
which reason the piece in question, though faith- 
fully transcribed, must fail in its effect, when per- 
formed elsewhere. 

* His Holiness did not understand music, and 
could hardly comprehend how the same notes 
should sound so differently in different places; 
however, he ordered his Maestro di Capella to 
write down his defence, in order to send it to 
Vienna, which was done, and the Emperor, see- 
ing no other way of gratifying his wishes with re- 
spect to this composition, begged of the Pope, 
that some of the musicians in the service of his 
Holiness might be sent to Vienna to instruct those 
in the service of his chapel how to perform the 
Miserere of Allegri.” 

It is well known that the powers of Mozart’s 
memory were truly astonishing, and the manner 
in which he obtained a copy of the Miserere is 
highly characteristic and amusing. 

When in his fourteenth year, Mozart travelled 
with his father to Rome, and was invited by the 
Pope to the Quirinal Palace: this happened just 
before Easter,—while in conversation with his 
Holiness, he solicited a copy of the Miserere, but 
was refused in consequence of the prohibition. 
He then asked permission to attend the only re- 
hearsal, to which he listened with the utmost 
attention. On quitting the Chapel, Mozart spoke 
not a word, but hastened home and wrote down 
the notes. At the public performance, he brought 
his manuscript carefully concealed in his hat, and 
having filled up some omissions and corrected 
some errors in the inner parts, had the satisfaction 
to know that he possessed a complete copy of the 
treasure thus jealously guarded. When atterwards 
this manuscript was compared with the one sent 
by Pope Pius the Sixth to the Emperor of 
Germany there was not found the difference of a 
single note. 

Although Allegri set many parts of the Church 
service with divine simplicity and purity of har- 
mony, yet there does not appear to be a single 
composition of his, save the Miserere, which has 
withstood the ravages of time.* As while he 
lived he was much beloved, so when he died was 
he deeply lamented. His death occurred on the 
18th of February, 1652, and he was buried in the 
Chiesa Nuova, before the Chapel of St. Philippo 
Neri, the place of interment for the singers of the 
Pontifical Chapel, upon the wall of which is 
engraved the following epitaph : 

CANTORES PONTIFICIL 
NE QUOS VIVOS, 
CONCORS MELODIA 
JUN? : 
MORTUOS CORPORIS, 
DISCORS RESOLUTIO 
DISSOLVERIT: 
HiC UNA CONDI 
VOLUERE. 

ANNO 1640. 


oo ee 

PaGanini.—It may be recollected that the 
celebrated violinist Paganini died at Nice about 
fourteen years ago, and that the bishop refused to 
allow his remains to be interred in consecrated 
ground, because he had died without receiving the 
sacrament. Paganini’s executors had the body 
removed to a private place, and commenced legal 
proceedings to obtain right of sepulture. The 
court of Nice having decided against them, they 
appealed to the Arcli-Episcopal court of Genoa, 
which reversed the sentence of the lower court, 
and ordered the body to be buried in the ceme- 
tery. On this, the court of Nice appealed to the 
court at Turin, which, however, bas confirmed 
the burial. As a last recourse, the court of Nice 
has appealed to a tribunal of Judges to be nomi- 
nated by the Pope. 





* Kircher has inserted in his Musurgia, published in 
1652, the year in which Allegri died, a quurtetto of his 
composition for two violins, tenor and bass. 
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Beethoven, according to M. Jullien. 


Prevented from enjoying the performances of 
Monsieur Jullien’s orchestra since his second Con- 
cert at Castle Garden, we had the good fortune to 
revive our reminiscences of that almost incompara- 
ble band of artists, and their truly incompara- 
ble conductor, on Thursday evening, when the 
whole of the first part of the programme was 
devoted to the works of Beethoven. M. Jullien 
showed, in our judgment, a thorough knowledge 
and nice appreciation of the works of the great 
epic composer, in the mere selection of the compo- 
sitions for performance on this occasion. From 
all that he has left us, no other five works could 
be chosen better suited to give to a promiscuous 
audience a comprehensive view of the character 
of his mighty genius. 

Egmont is in every way the finest of his over- 
tures. Its thoughts are intrinsically finer, the 
treatment of them is bolder, and what is above all, 
—considering that it is an overture, an introduction 
to a dramatic performance—it is more dramatic in 
its character than any other of his compositions. 
In the whole range of the musical drama there is 
no more impetuous and fiery passage than the final 
presto of this overture. The entire composition is 
remarkable for an absence of that self-contempla- 
tive spirit which gives character to almost all the 
works of this composer, It has a few passages 
unmistakeably his, no matter whose the name 
under which it might be produced, but except these 
few, it might have been written by the author of 
Der Freyschiitz and Oberon. 

The selection from the 6th symphony, in F, 
called the Pastoral, presented the audience not only 
with the best portion of that work, but with the 
finest of Beethoven's few attempts at descriptive 
composition. In the second movement of the same 
symphony,—which is suggestive, not descriptive, 
in its aim, seeking to awaken emotions kindred to 
those excited by a walk by the side of a rivulet on 
aspring day, but not attempting to imitate the 
flow of water, or the sigh of the breeze, any more 
than the light of the sun,—in this movement there 
occur direct imitations of various birds: but this 
is the very lowest kind of art, and though Bee- 
thoven has employed it with signal success and in 
a manner peculiar to himself, the aim is trivial and 
the effect unworthy. The allegro, which M. 
Jullien gave us, is one of the most characteristic 
of those peculiar movements in triple time which 
Beethoven created and substituted for the Minuet 


and Trio of the old Symphony and Quartet. It is 
a quaint and fairly graphic embodiment of the 
spirit of rustic hilarity. To execute it well, great 
delicacy of execution is needed and equal nicety 


and promptness in taking up the parts by the sev- 
eral insiruments. It was exquisitely well done 
under the direction of M. Jullien. The Storm 
Movement, which puts a sudden stop to the rural 
festivities, is a marvellous exhibition of profound 
knowledge of counterpoint and mastery of its re- 
sources compelled into the service of portraying 
the fury of the elements. It is impossible to imi- 
tate lightning or rain by music ; and though drums 
furnish a pigmy thunder, wind can be but feebly 
counterfeited by any or all of the instruments in 
the orchestra. But Beethoven’s storm lacks the 
effect of neither lightning, rain, wind nor thunder. 
His composition arouses.in us lively reminiscences 
of the emotions with which we see the heavens 
riven by fire, and sheets of water sweep over pros- 
trate fields, and hear fitful gusts howl in alternate 
fury with the bellowings of black browed clouds. 
The subsiding of the tempest is perhaps yet more 
graphic ; and ro it is needless to say that no 
storm ever died away in such sweet strains. The 
music is not imitative, but suggestive ; a distinc- 
tion to which we drew the attention of our readers 
some years ago, in commenting upon the perform- 
ance of this same symphony, and again in remark- 
ing upon the purely imitative labors which deform 
Haydn’s otherwise noble Creation, This storm 
movement was a remarkable exhibition of skill on 
the part of the orchestra and control on that of the 
conductor. The violoncellos and double basses, 
which have passages not easy of performance and 
yet very essential, were handled with admirable 
effect ; and the violins bowed like one man. The 
drums, which in this movement are very important 
instruments, were admirably played. 

The next piece, Adelaida, which was sung by 
Koenig's cornet, is before all other compositions as 
an expression of unutterable leve and utter wretch- 
edness. It isa grand and incontrovertible asser- 
tion of the great school of music, the school of 
thought, that it can give voice to passion, that it 
can express the keenest pangs of grief, and with a 
) power that dwindles the efforts of the declamatory 











writers, how fine so ever they may be in them- 
selves. There is nothing petty about the love or 
the anguish of Adelaida. The passion is heroic ; 
and the art is high art. Not only this—there is a 
broad and very remarkable distinction between its 
sentiment and that of the Italian declamatory 
writers. Its excellence is not only of degree ; It 
is of kind. The beauty of Tu che a Dio spiegasti 
Vali—and it is beautiful—multiplied a hundred fold 
would not be a thought nearer the beauty of Ade- 
laida. In the former, and in all the compositions 
of its school, the passion is not heroic ; it is not 
grand. It is a passion which seeks utterance. It 
is not all-absorbing ; for it can busy itself with 
thinking about itself, and seek assuagement of 
its sorrows by pouring them into the ears of 
others. It delights to be a martyr; and revels in 
the luxury of its woe. Recall the finale of the 
second act of Zucia, and that of the first act of 
La Sonnambula, and observe that Edgardo, in the 
one, and Elvino and Amina, in the other, declaim 
their grief and linger over their own expression of 
their own sorrows. This sort of passion is very 
moving in its utterance ; but somehow or other, 
though sometimes for dramatic effect it kills itself, 
we feel no certainty that, if it were not for the 
dramatic effect, it could not get safely through its 
misery, and do it all over again. Not so with the 
passion of Adelaida. In that the cry of grief is 
wrung from the tortured soul. We see the effort 
made to restrain the utterance of the agony, which 
breaks forth in strains which express, but do not 
diminish or assuage a woe which, though utter and 
hopeless, is not pitiful or even pitiable, and which 
seeks no sympathy. Edgardo kills himself; but 
he who loved Adelaida has no need to put himself 
to death ;—he dies. His heart is cloven by a 
keener edge than that of steel. He does not put 
an end to a grief which he is too feeble to bear; 
he bears it until it puts an end tohim. Every 
strain, every note of Adelaida breathes heart- 
broken anguish. It isa musical picture of a strong 
soul wrecked and shattered. ‘The melody is a ery 
which a mighty spirit cannot stifle, and the accom- 
paniment, in itself a marvel of art, throbs and 
leaps and quivers with the pulse of woeful pas- 
sion. 

We remind our readers that we drew and insisted 
on this distinction in criticising the performances 
of Jenny Lind. We found her at first compara- 
tively incapable for declamatory effect ; but after- 
ward in the great school of music, herself unap- 
proachably great. 

A restless discontent, a yearning after he knew 
not what, is as much the characteristic of Bee- 
thoven’s music, as a mild and noble melancholy 
was that of Mozart’s, and a glad and hopeful spirit 
that of Haydn’s, and this is not in any of his works 
more manifest than in the waltz theme which has 
been well named Le Desire. The man who wrote 
that strain could never be happy, and would never 
be satisfied. It tells plaintively of an aching void, 
that will never be filled. It was played very 
smoothly and expressively, and the variations were 
very nicely executed ; but we had rather they had 
been left unplayed, and intruth, unwritten. They 
but fritter away the sentiment of the theme, instead 
of expanding and panginn itsexpression. That air 
is not to be varied. Beethoven might have done 
it; but he didn’t. 

The greatest of instrumental compositions formed 
the fitting finale to such a selection. The Sym- 

hony in C Minor contains no finer thoughts, per- 
aps, than are to be found distributed through the 
other works of its composer; but no one of his 
instrumental works is equal as a whole to this. 
People have puzzled themselves to discover what 
it means. What matter? It meant something to 
Beethoven, without a doubt, or it would be mean- 
ingless to us ; but our enjoyment of it depends not 
on the thought or the fact which moved him to 
write it, but upon its power to please our sense of 
beauty, and to suggest to us the same emotions 
which had possession of his soul when its twin- 
born marvels of melody and harmony came into 
existence. We would willingly linger over its 
varied beauties ; varied from grandeur and majes- 
tic power to delicacy and tenderness and quaint 
grotesqueness. But our space fails us; and these 
are themes upon which we have more than once 
descanted lovingly. Its greatest movement is the 
second ; greatest in its thoughts, and in their treat- 
ment. Perhaps in the whole range of orchestral 
music there is no such succession of beauties as in 
this movement. The noble theme announced b 
the violoncellos ; the tender loveliness of the suc- 
ceeding strains for flutes, oboe, and clarinet, re- 
peated, but with a difference, by the violins; the 
placid dignity of the second theme, the surprising 








enharmonic change by which it passes to the trum- 
petsand becomes stately, majestic and awe-moving; 
the passage by mysterious harmony back into the 
original key; the repetition of the same strains, 
the same yet ever varying, again and again, at 
each recurrence enhanced with some new and un- 
expected charm; the hurried, impatient passage 
which breaks the even and dignified progress of 
the movement ; the startling return to the theme 
and the reproduction of all its beauties with the 
freshness of novelty and the charm of recognition, 
make it a nonpareil of musical art. M. Jullien 
feels it profoundly and comprehends all of its 
beauties. It wasas a whole admirably well given; 
but in some passages towards the close, in which a 
charming variation in the effect is produced by the 
alteration of the time of two notes in a group of 
four, the point was neglected, to the marring of 
what would otherwise have been a perfect per- 
formence. 

The difficult Scherzo was well done, except that 
the horns were too overbearing in the second 
theme, and that the double bassos, though untsu- 
ally distinct were not distinct enough in the Trio. 
It is hoping too much perhaps to hope for a better 
performance of this 7'rio, which in fact is only 
enjoyed thoroughly by reading it in score after 
having heard it attempted. 

If the final March had not been mutilated and 
overborne with brass, nothing could have been 
wished for in its performance. The whole of Mon- 
sieur Jutuien’s brass band was here let loose. It 
was too much. It was more than BreETHOovEN 
wrote for. The merciless array of trumpets over- 
whelmed even that large body of strings, and the 
balance of the instrumentation was destroyed. 
The ophicleide told well in taking the part of the 
fabulous contrafagotto of the score; but even here 
we were reminded continually that its register was 
an octave toohigh. The curtailment of the move- 
ment by the loss of the first part was decidedly 
injurious. Those themes should be heard again 
and again to produce their full effect, and the ear 
needs long preparation for that furious presto. 
These points excepted the performance was truly 
splendid. We owe Monsieur Jutuin much for 
giving us such music in such a manner. To the 
credit of our city the house was entirely filled. 

We inform a respected correspondent that we 
have by no means lost sight of Monsieur JuLiren’s 
humbug, and shall endeavor at the proper time to 
justify our correspondent’s kind expressions and 
comply with his suggestions. What we have said 
on this score is mild and gentle in comparison with 
what we have to say; although we shall speak as 
we did, in the utmost kindness. But hereafter we 
shall deal principally with an accomplice of the 
great conductor, who is both the cause and the oc- 
casion of his humbug.—N. Y. Courier § Inquirer. 





THALBERG’s NEW Work.—M. Thalberg has 
published an elaborate compilation of music, en- 
titled “The Art of Singing applied to the piano- 
forte.” It is thus noticed in a London paper :— 
“ Few musical publications furnish ampler text for 
a lecturer than this. The entire history of ar- 
rangements for the Pianoforte of music not written 
for the Pianoforte might be sketched—also, the 
rise, progress, and changes in style of cantabile 
playing—with reference to its contents. While 
turning over these elaborate pages,—while testing 
the examples that they contain, in which execu- 
tive steadiness and ingenuity are forced to their 
extreme boundaries,—we have glanced back to 
the days when single notes and a figured bass were 
all that were submitted to the amateur who was 
called to give some account at his harpischord or 
pianoforte of the Concertos of Corelli—the Over- 
tures of Handel—the a of Vanhall— 
or the opera songs of Jomelli, Hasse, and Sacchi- 
ni. Sound musical knowledge was in those days 
strictly demanded from players of the first class ; 
but how has the art of prestidigitation (to borrow 
a word from the conjurors) been since then culti- 
vated! The pianoforte is now expected to repre- 
sent the solo instrument, the vocal concerted 
piece, the opera chorus, with full orchestra, of its 
sole self :—nay more, while representing these, it 
is perpetually required to throw into the bargain 
some new arpeggio, or monster chord, or airy 
chromatic passage. The habit and the call have, 
indeed, become matters of every-day occurrence ; 
and here M. Thalberg assembles some of the 
most arduous specimens of embroidery, and 
having prefixed a few intelligent remarks on di- 
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versities of taste and of tone in touch, calls, the 
work ‘ The Art of Singing applied to the Piano.’ 
—Such a title suggests retrospect, as has been 
said, and challenges examination.” A long criti- 
cism follows, the substance of which is, that M. 
Thalberg has produced a work, the compositions 
of which are so overloaded with ornaments and so 
hemmed in with difficulties, that few besides him- 
self can play them. 


——————_aa 


ARTISTE. — Artiste (as all but artistes are 
aware) is the French for “ artist ;” and tenth-rate 
musicians, professors of parlor magic, unappre- 
ciated tumblers, etc., have now appropriated the 
word in a manner which says much for their self- 
appreciation. Writers, many of whom have ex- 
hibited a tolerable amount of art, never call them- 
selves artists. The class of persons who in Eng- 
land have hitherto been generally known by the 
name of artists, are beginning to get ashamed of 
the word, and to call themselves painters illustra- 
tors, caricaturists, lithographic draughtsmen, or 
by any title which may indicate the especial branch 
of art which they cultivate. Singers, such as 
Viardot, continue to call themselves singers. 
Dancers, such as Taglioni, will always call them- 
selves dancers.—Thalberg is a pianist; Ernst, a 
violinist. But Tomkins, of the Casino band, 
Miss Gherkins, who was hissed at the Surrey 
Music Hall, Squalinalto, who was tenor (“ in the 
chorus,” understood) at the Scala, etc., ete., all 
insist upon being called artistes. An artiste is the 
name of a person who lives upon Art while des- 
troying it, like a blight upon a flower.— Diogenes. 


Translated for this Journal. 
The Bell Casting at Breslau. 


Once dwelt there a Bell-caster 
In Breslau's city fair, 

In his craft an honored Master, 
Of skill and counsel rare. 








From churches and from chapels 
In the city all around, 

The praise of God is ringing 
From his bells, with solemn sound. 


The bells all round are ringing 
So loud and full and clear, 

Of Faith and Love seem singing, 
So sweet their tones appear. 


But of all the Master’s labors, 
The glory and the crown 

Is called “ The Bell of Sinners,” 
At Breslau, in the town. 


In the tower of St. Magdelen’s 
This master work doth hang, 

And speaks to many a sinner 
Of God in its solemn clang. 


How doth the worthy Master 
With care the work attend! 

Both day and night he labors 
Until the work shall end. 


And now the time drew near; 
The mould already stood, 
And, bubbling in the furnace, 

Was the metal hot and good. 


Then to his side the Master 
A stripling fair doth call, 

“ Watch thou beside the furnace, 
Watch thou—alone—of all; 


“For I before the casting 

My strength with wine will cheer, 
For now the molten metal 

Will flow both full and clear. 


“Take heed how on the flood gate 
Thou even lay thy hand; 

Thy life shall be the forfeit, 
I swear it, as I stand!” 


The boy stands by the cauldron, 
Into its depths looks he 

On the metal, foaming, boiling, 
And raging to be free. 





In his ears is a gentle whisper 
Doth lure him to draw near 
And but to place his finger 
On the gate—with curious fear. 


Now in his hand he grasps it— 
And now the gate doth turn— 

Then grows he anxious, fearful, 
Nor knows what he hath done. 


Swift runs he to the Master 
And will his guilt unfold; 

For pardon now he prayeth, 
And fast his knees doth hold. 


Scarce had the Master listened 
To what the boy did say, 
When sudden madness seized him 
And held him in its sway. 


His dagger keen he plungeth 
Deep in the stripling’s breast; 

Swift to the furnace runneth, 
In mad, unconscious haste: 


Perchance he yet may hinder 
The stream of fiery glow. 

But lo! the casting’s ended! 
No drop doth downward flow. 


Now quick the Master hastens 
To break the mould of sand, 

Sees, without spot or blemish, 
The Bell before him stand! 


On the ground the boy is lying 
And the work sees nevermore. 
Ah! Master, cruel Master, 
But thou did’st smite him sore! 


Before the pitying Judges 
The Master Founder stands— 
His bloody crime confesses— 
They bind his murderous hands. 


But none may save the Master, 
Blood must for blood atone, 

And calmly now he heareth 
The words of fearful doom. 


And now his days are ended; 
The Master forth is led, 

And hears the solemn Masses 
That are chanted for the dead. 


“TI thank ye,” said the Master, 

“ Oh friends most dear and true, 
And yet, one little favor 

My heart would beg of you: 


“T would I once might listen 
To the tolling of my Bell— 
With care the mould I fashioned, 
I would know if all is well.” 


His dying wish is granted; 
And solemnly and slow 
The Sinner’s Bell is tolling 
As he to death doth go. 


He hears the Bell’s sweet ringing, 
So full and clear and slow, 
And as he hears it ringing 
His eyes with tears o’erflow. 


His look grows glad and cheerful, 
For with every stroke that rang 

The Bell did tell of Heaven | 
With mournful, solemn clang. 


His head he meekly bendeth 
To the headsman’s glittering knife, 
Through the Gates of Death he passeth 
To the promised Better Life. 


Of all the Master’s labors, 
The glory and the crown 

Still hangs there in St. Magdalen’s, 
At Breslau, in the town. 


’Tis called “ The Bell of Sinners,’’ 
And for the passing soul 

From that time forth forever 
With solemn sound doth toll. 


W. Mutuer. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Jullien and his Orchestra. 
New York, October 8, 1858. 

Last evening we heard for the first time the 
great orchestra of Jullien. It was his “ eleventh 
concert at Metropolitan Hall, and thirty-fifth in 
New York,” and the crowd and the enthusi- 
asm showed that the charm still worked. The 
programme was characteristic, but not one of 
Jullien’s best, not like that of the night before, 
when he gave one of his “ Beethoven nights,” 
which we should prefer to hear before under- 
taking to fathom the depths of the great Jullien’s 
musicianship as an appreciator and conductor and 
interpreter of the greatest kind of music. The 
critic of the Courier and Enquirer, however, 
speaks of that both intelligently and eulogistically 
this morning. Our locum tenems will please copy. 
But such an orchestra and such conductorship, 
with such solo-playing on all sorts of instruments, 
is certain to delight one the first time, even if 
there be nothing great or classic in the programme ; 
and after all, it did contain some fine and many 
clever things. It was undoubtedly a fair speci- 
men of Jullien in his speciality. There was some- 
thing imposing in the mere assemblage of an 
orchestra of a hundred persons, embracing so 
many celebrated virtuosos, the best on their sev- 
eral instruments that Europe could afford, on a 
stage brilliantly decorated and in that brilliant 
hall; and when the magician (whose outward 
man has been abundantly described) rose from 
his throne, and carefully surveying all his forces, 
raised his wand, it was plain that the best under- 
standing and best feeling existed between him and 
all his artists. 

The overture was Semiramide, one of Rossini’s 
best, and rather seldom heard among us. What 
a rich and pure sonority in the full, loud chords! 
The power and blended quality of tone of that 
great orchestra exceeded all that we had ever 
heard. There were no uncertain, characterless, 
or noisily obtrusive sounds; it was one rich, vital 
tone, a harmony in the best sense of many pure, 
effective, justly related individual tones. The ear 
and mind rejoiced throughout the evening in this 
satisfactory and vital fulness of the tutti. The 
quartet of the horns was played deliciously sweet 
and crisp. The witching little theme of the 
violins, starting with those light and quick reitera- 
tions of the first note, was given with elastic deli- 
cacy and precision by the broad mass of strings, 
and the crescendos and diminuendos and retardan- 
dos, and other points of expression were caught 
with sympathetic unity and certainty from the ex- 
pressive baton and gesture of the conductor. We 
never heard an overture made so brilliantly effec- 
tive; every point of melody, of rhythm, of har- 
mony, of instrumental coloring, of light and shade, 
was boldly, delicately, happily brought out. We 
recognized the truth of what is often said of the 
expressive indications of Jullien’s baton, it seems 
spontaneously to trace the outline of each melodic 
figure in the air; were it alighted stick and mov- 
ing in the dark, we might almost see the music. 
Nor was it possible to doubt that there had been 
consummate judgment and tact in the selecting, ( 
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combining, training and tempering the instruments 
that made up that orchestra. Every instrument 
seemed a distinct and living individuality, whether 
emerging into the foreground with a solo passage, 
or kept back in the humbler function of mere 
common chord accompaniment; there was no 
mere unindividualized mass of sound in any por- 
tion of the band. 

There was one brief specimen from Beethoven, 
the graceful Allegretto from the eighth symphony, 
which we have enjoyed quite as well at the hands 
of the “ Germanians,” since it does not depend 
for its effect on a great orchestra; but it was 
genially, tastefully and lovingly, as well as accu- 
rately rendered. 

As for the dance pieces, in which lie Jullien’s 
forte and popularity, we could not but enjoy them 
also, for some time, because of the wonderful 
mastery of instrumental effects displayed in them; 
although there is little in such music that survives 
apart from these effects of varied and contrast- 
ed instrumentation; reduce it to a piano-forte 
arrangement, and it is nothing ; whereas a solid 
work of Beethoven, for instance, a composition 
with ideas and inspiration in it, will convey the 
magnetism of its character through a mere out- 
line, as the great paintings do through good en- 
gravings. Yet as Jullien gives them, with all his 
orchestral resources, they are among the most 
brilliant and individual novelties in music. It is 
in these too that he displays the character and 
as it were draws the peculiar soul out of each solo 
instrument. His famous “ American” Yankee- 
Doodle battle quadrille is certainly a wonderful 
exhibition of instrumental effects, both solo and 
combined. Its twenty solos, by such artists as 
Koenig, whose cornet is truly said to sing, Hughes 
on the ophiclide, the hard, round, solid tones of 
which, such as we never heard before, are grandly 
expressive in their way, Lavigne and Wuille, with 
their exquisite oboe and clarinet, were a new 
revelation of the best modern skill in instruments. 
Nor was this all; the contrapuntist’s art came 
much in play, especially in the wonderfully imita- 
tive effects of the battle, as well as the deep boom 
of the “monster drum,” which in so grand a com- 
bination supplies a necessary craving of the ear. 
There was a new polka, of Jullien’s, called the 
“ Katydid,” suggestive of summer evenings at Cas- 
tle Garden, in which the insect’s tick is imitated 
by a machine devised by Jullien for the purpose ; 
a humorous and graceful affair it was, to be sure. 
But all mere brilliancy, all mere effect will cease 
to satisfy, because it astonishes but does not in- 
spire you; and so we found our senses dull and 
mind fatigued before the long list of quadrille, 
waltz and polka fireworks was exhausted. 

That Jullien is amasterly conductor, a scientific, 
classically trained musician (for he had Cherubini 
for a master), a shrewd observer of men and 
feeler of the public pulse, a man of wonderful 
vivacity of temperament, alive to all outward 
impressions, and with much inventive faculty to 
render them in music, we cannot doubt. That 
he is a reverent and sympathetic interpreter too 
of the great and true tone-poets, we are assured, 
and saw some proof of it last evening. But of 
his power to create and originate great music, we 
must say the “grand operatic selection and fanta- 
sia from his Pietro il Grande,” left us unconvinced. 
There was no lack of a musician’s skill and knowl- 
edge; but it did lack (to us at least) the stamp of 


) inspiration, the charm of individual ideas; there 
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was form without vitality; there was repetition 
and prolongation of common-place cadences, as if 
to secure new chances of reaching what he had 
vainly tried to reach. But Jullien is a creator in 
one sense ; he is the creator of perhaps the world’s 
finest orchestra; and is that not glory enough for 
one man? Consider whether it does not mark a 
man of decided character and large grasp of 
thought. 

Mlle. ANNA ZERR seems to be an unsympa- 
thetic, uninspiring singer, having high soprano 
notes of rare beauty in themselves, with three or 
four extra high notes, fitting her for the songs of 
the Queen of the Night, in the Zauberflite. Her 
rendering of Mozart’s divine melody: Deh vient 
non tardar, a melody which only Jenny Linp 
has sung in all its pure height of heavenly sim- 
plicity, and which even SonraG injured by false 
but graceful ornament, was, to us, almost an 
act of musical sacrilege. All simplicity and 
and purity of melody, the vital characteristics of 
that song, were gone: it was loaded with embel- 
lishments and trills and the most unmeaning, 
common-place cadenzas of Italian opera. Her 
“T’ve been roaming,” won an encore from a por- 
tion of the audience. We feel unwilling, how- 
ever, to pronounce any judgment from a single 
hearing on a singer of such note and of no incon- 
siderable reputation, and trusting we have not 
heard the best of Anna Zerr, shall wait till we 
hear her in Boston. 

There were some admirable instrumental solos, 
of which we have not time now to speak. 


— > 


Ten Years Ago. 

We present below, as an interesting reminiscence 
of the days of our ignorance, an extract from the 
leading editorial article of the first number of a 
musical periodical started in this city in 1842 by 
Messrs. George J. Webb and T. B. Hayward. It 
is difficult to realize that so great a change can 
have been wrought in the musical taste and knowl- 
edge of our people as is shown by contrasting this 
article with that contained in the number of our 
Journal of Music tor April 30, 1853 (Vol 3, No. 
4), in which we gave a list, as full and complete 
as we could, of the classical music which had been 
performed in Boston, during the past winter ; and, 
did not our own memory bear out the assertions 
of the article from which we quote, we should 
almost disbelieve the story that it tells. Familiar 
now, as every concert goer among us is, with all 
the Symphonies of Beethoven, with many of those 
of Haydn and Mozart, to say nothing of those of 
Mendelssohn and of modern living composers; 
familiar with the principal Italian operas now on 
the stage; with classical chamber music of the 
highest order; having beard within a few years 
past many of the most distinguished singers of the 
day, JENNY Lryp, ALBONI, SONTAG, and a host 
of others of less celebrity; having listened to 
the brilliant efforts of the most famous instrumental 
performers, so that all these matters are familiar 
to us as household words, we can scarcely appre- 
ciate the wonderful change that has come over the 
musical public in what seems to be so short a 


period. 

We ask our readers to compare the following 
statements with those contained in the number 
of our Journal alluded to. 


We speak, and justly, with the highest admiration, 
of Handel, Haydn and Mozart; and we have a very 
few of their compositions in this country, which some 








of our societies perform in a manner that does them- 
selves credit. 

But the few pieces that we have, are very little 
spread in this country; and these masters are gene- 
rally regarded but as men of yesterday; whereas 
they lived and wrote and died, before most of the 
present generation were born. ‘Their works are also 
very voluminous, and it is hardy probable that the 
twentieth part of them ever reached our shores. Of 
that species of musical composition, of which Haydn 
was the inventor, for which he is most celebrated, and 
on which rests his fame as a composer and a man of 
genius more than on anything else, viz:, the Sympho- 
ny, properly so called, the public performance has 
been attempted in this country in but few instances. 
Now the voluminous works of these men, to say no- 
thing of numberless others, have been before the pub- 
lie in Europe from fifty to a hundred years, and in 
the way of frequent performance in hundreds of 
places; and it may well be imagined what must be 
the effect on the public taste. Fifty years ago, the 
musical world of Europe was listening to and enjoy- 
ing the works of these great masters ; while the mu- 
sical public of Boston was luxuriating upon the pro- 
ductions of—Billings and Holden; and strange to 
say, we even now have among us men, who still pre- 
fer the latter. The Quartet, for two violins, a viola 
and violoncello, with which it is so common for ama- 
teurs to entertain themselves in a private way in 
Europe, is rarely attempted here, unless it be by a 
small club of foreigners ; nay, it is almost unknown 
in this country. 

Of Oratorios, very few, probably not more than a 
half dozen, have ever been performed in this country ; 
and these with little or no success, except in two or 
three places. Nor is it yet twenty-five years since the 
first attempt to give a regular Oratorio was made. 
Now of this species of composition there are proba- 
bly several hundreds in existence, many of which 
are regarded as standard works, and parts of still 
more are considered as furnishing the most valuable 
selections for public performance, that can be made. 
Handel alone has bequeathed to the world about 
twenty. 

It is not twenty years since the first successful at- 
tempt at the representation of the Italian opera was 
realized ; and this it has been found impossible to 
sustain. In Boston it was never attempted. The 
only operas which we have had here are what are 
called English Operas, of which we have seen but 
four or five, and Ballad Operas, which have been 
somewhat more numerous. In Europe, great num- 
bers of new operas are brought out every year; and 
the accumulated mass would amount to thousands. 
It is true, most of them enjoy but an ephemeral ex- 
istence; few of them lasting more than two or three 
years. But many of them contain songs, or other 
movements, which are so valuable as to be published 
separately, and share a high and a lasting popularity. 

There are several whole species of musical com- 
position, which are as yet scarcely known at all in 
this country. Two of these, the Symphony and the 
Quartet, both of which are instrumental, have been 
already mentioned. Others still might be added ; 
but it would carry us beyond our purpose to enu- 
merate them here. 

Of vocal music, too, there are many kinds, as the 
Cantata, the Serenata, of which we have but few 
specimens ; and several, of which we have none. In+ 
deed, most of the vocal music in this country, except 
psalm tunes, is almost wholly confined to the large 
cities. The more common kinds, such as Songs, 
Duets, Trios, Glees, Madrigals, &e., are but little 
circulated in the country ; and indeed our whole stock 
of these is very limited. 

Of the immense mass of standard instrumental 
music, whether for the piano, the organ, or for single 
wind and string instruments, we have an equally 
limited proportion. 

To supply some of these deficiencies, particularly 
those enumerated in our Prospectus, by establishing 
a work which shall serve as a regular periodical or- 
gan of circulating as widely as possible a choice se- 
lection from these treasures of art, is the design of 
the present undertaking. It rests with the public to 
determine whether such a work is worthy of their 
support. 

Mr. Wess, the editor of the periodical from 
which this extract is made, is entitled, not a little, 
to the credit of having brought about this 
change, As conductor of the various Oratorio 
Societies in Boston and of the “ Boston Academy 
of Music,” and of the “ Musical Fund Society,” 
he has exerted a most useful influence on the de- 
velopment and prozsress of a high musical taste 
among us. 
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Mrs. Seauin.—We mentioned, more than a 

ear ago, that Mrs. Seguin intended to expand 
oe private classes in vocal music, into a more 

ublic institution—an Academy of Music—where- 
in the most advanced and thorough instruction in 
the art, might be imparted to a large number. 
The lamented death of Mr. Seguin, interrupted 
the formation of her plans; but her intention has 
never been abandoned, and she is now engaged 
in the preliminary steps for founding the proposed 
institution. Mrs. Seguin is especially adapted to 
be at the head of such an academy. She has not 
only the advantage of being herself'a mistress of 
the vocal art, but she received her own musical 
education in the “ Royal Academy of Music,” of 
London, which is an institution precisely similar 
to that which Mrs. Seguin designs to establish. 
She is, therefore, already familiar with the practi- 
cal working of musical academies. We heartily 
wish her most abundant success in her enterprise. 
Mrs. Seguin has received great encouragement 
from home and foreign musicians, who feel that 
an academy for the complete mastery of vocal 
music, is a real desideratum among us. Mr. Ben- 
edict, the eminent composer and leader, of Lon- 
don, who is well known here in connection with 
the concert tour of Jenny Lind, writes to Mrs. 
Seguin, as follows :— 

“2 Manchester Square, London, 20th Jan., 1853. 

My DEAR Mrs. Secuin,—I have heard with the great- 
est concern, the news of your sad bereavement. Every 
one who knew your excellent husband, must feel your 
terrible, irreparable loss; and none better than myself— 
tried in the school of Misfortunes and domestic calami- 
ties—can appreciate the whole extent of your sorrows. 
But you have still holy duties to fulfil, and I hope you 
will persist in your former plan of forming a Singing 
Academy. Your great experience in both the classical 
and modern styles, your perfect taste, your high musical 
acquirements, hold out the certainty, that you must suc- 
ceed in a country where talent, united to an unimpeach- 
able moral character, can never fail to enlist the svmpa- 
thies of all. With the best wishes for yourself and 
family, believe me, | Always yours, very truly, 

JULES BENEDICT.” 

We shall soon be able to give further particu- 
lars of Mrs. Seguin’s plan. Meanwhile, we com- 
mend it and her to the consideration and confi- 
dence of the musical public.—Home Journal. 
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Intelligence. 
Local. 

THE GERMANIA Musica Soctery begin their concerts 
on Saturday next, at the Boston Music Hall, and in spite 
of the attractions presented by Jullien’s monster orches- 
tra, will be most cordially welcomed back to Boston, by 
their numerous friends, and fellow citizens, as they may 
fairly call themselves, having taken steps to become citi- 
zens of the United States. The Germania Society has 
been for some years our beau ideal of a well trained 
orchestra, and with the largely increased number of 
members that will compose the Society this winter, we 
do not fear that their performances can suffer by any 
comparisons. We are informed that Mlle. CAROLINE 
PintarD, from Paris, will appear at these concerts as 
vocalist. She is said to have a fine contralto voice and 
to be an accomplished singer, and beside all this, to have 
no ordinary personal attractions. Subscription tickets 
will now be delivered by Mr. Bundt, the agent, at Wade’s 
Music Store. 


Musical 


Ove Buii’s Concert on Friday of last week was 
very well attended, by an enthusiastic audience. We 
were not able to be present at this concert, but would 
remind our readers that his next and last Farewell Con- 
cert will take place this (Saturday) evening at the Music 
Hall. The programme will be found in another column. 


The Concert of the new Quartet Club, to be given to- 
night in the Tremont Temple, presents great attractions. 
It will be the first opportunity we have had of hearing a 
concert in the new hall, as well as the first performance 
of the new Club. Hummel’s celebrated Septuor in D 
minor will be performed and will be the chief attraction 
of the programme. The subscribers are assured that the 
subscription concerts to be given by this Club will be in 
no way inferior to this one. If the performance should 
be equal to the promise, we may surely expect a very 
delightful series of concerts. 


THE MENDELSSOHN CHORAL Society (the new Ora- 
torio Society) commenced their Rehearsals on Monday 
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evening last. Although the evening was quite rainy and 
unpleasant, the choir numbered 130 voices, the parts 
being about equal. Mr. Bergmann, of the Germania 
Musical Society, has been selected as Conductor for the 
season; but, as he had not arrived in the city, at the re- 
quest of the President of the Society, Mr. George J. 
Webb conducted this Rehearsal. The “ Messiah” was 
taken up, preparatory to its performance on Christmas 
evening. 

Immediately after the choice of officers, a few weeks 
since, Mr. Webb was unanimously elected an honorary 
member of this Society, a well deserved compliment, 
coming from those who have been formerly under his 
instruction and who appreciate his exertions and sacri- 
fices in the cause of the advancement of vocal music in 
this community. 


Avvertisements. 








oLE BULL Ws 
FAREWELL CONCERTS IN AMERICA! 


LE BULL announces to his friends and to the public that 
he will give his 


Positively Last Grand Concert, 


THIs (Saturday) EVENING, OCT. 15, 
AT THE BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On which occasion he will be assisted by 
ADELINA PATTI, 


The Musical Phenomenon, and 


MAURICE STRAKOSCH, 
The celebrated Pianist and Composer. 





PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
1. LaSylphide—Fantasia Romantique—composed and executed 
on the Pianoforte by Maurice Strakosch. 
2. Happy Birdling of the Forest, by Wallace—sung by Signorina 
Adelina Patti. 
8. Polacca Guerriera—composed and executed by....Ole Bull. 
4. Ah! Non Giunge, the celebrated Rondo Finale from La 
Sonnambula—sung by Signorina Adelina Patti. 
5. Adagio Religioso, (Mother’s Prayer)—by request—composed 
and executed by Ole Bull. 
PART II. 
1. The Banjo, a new Capriccio Characterisque, composed and 
PORTOMIOT OF. 0 occ ccsccccccecccoscecess Maurice Strakosch. 
2. “ Home, Sweet Home,” the celebrated Ballad composed by 
Sir H. Bishop—sung by Signorina Adelina Patti. 
8. Grand National Fantasia for the Violin alone—performed by 
Ole Bull. 
4. Jenny Lind’s Echo Song—sung by Signorina Adelina Patti. 
5. Carnival of Venice—by Ole Bul). 





Price of admission to all parts of the Hall $1. Seats may be 
secured without extra charge at E. H. Wade's music store, 197 
Washington street. 

Doors open at 7. Concert to commence at 8. 

NOTICE.—For the convenience of the Public, and to pre- 
vent a crowd, both entrances of the Music Hall, and two ticket 
offices will be opened on Saturday evening. 

Each admission ticket sold on the evening of the Concert will 
entitle the purchaser toa secured seat. 





Bertini—Newly Revised. 
Important to Dealers, Teachers, and Scholars. 


HE Musical Public is respectfully informed that a New 

Edition of Bertini’s celebrated Method of Piano-Forte In- 
struction is in course of preparation, which will contain the 
New and Important Revisions of the Author, (not contained 
in any present American edition,) embracing very important 
studies, rendering this work the most attractive and thorough 
to teachers and scholars of any ever published. It will be issued 
in a style surpassing in beauty, durability and convenience all 
previous works of the kind. 

Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 





OTTO DRESEL, 


WINTHROP HOUSE. 
Oct. 15, tf 


SIGNOR C. CHIANEI 
ESPECTFULLY informs his pupils and friends that he is 
now ready to resume his instructions in singing. 
Application may be made at No 47 Hancock Street, or at the 
Music gt Theodore T. Barker, No. 381 Washington Street. 
Oc! 











J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 7 Hayward Place. 

Oct.8. 3m 


A. W. PRENZEL 


ta gives notice that he is commencing a new 
term with Scholars on the P1Ano-ForTz. Orders may be 
left at G. P. Reed’s or T. H. Barker’s Music Stores, or at his 


No. 4 Pine St., Boston. 
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JONAS CHICKERING, 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, Tremont Street, 


Jf org removed from his former location in Washington 
Street, and fitted up Warerooms in the above named beau- 
tiful building, is now prepared to attend upon such of his 
friends and the public as may honor him with a call. His 
time for the past six months having been exclusively devoted 
in endeavors to render his manufacture more perfect than ever, 
he is confident of being able to fully satisfy all who are desirous 
of possessing a good instrument. 

Residents in the vicinity and adjacent States will please 
notice particularly his address, as there is another person in 
this city bearing his name, and with whom he is frequently 
confounded. 

Mr. C. flatters himself that his experience and reputation of 
thirty years, must convince all who anticipate purchasing, that 
this is the best testimonial that he can offer of the excellence 
of his Pianos, and of the satisfaction which has invariably 
been manifested with regard to all the qualities which consti- 
tute an unexceptionable instrument. 








WAREROOMS, 
Masonic Temple, Tremont Street, 
Oct. 8. tf BOSTON. 





THE CREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
John Bunyan’s Immortal Allegory. 


Probably no Book, save the Bible, has been so extensively read 
as Bunyan’s Inimitable Allegory, 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


T has been translated into nearly all the different languages of 
Christendom, and been perused with delight and holy fervor 
by all nations. Art has lent her attractions in nearly all the 
forms of illustration, from the rough Wood Cut to the exquisite 
Steel Engraving. But to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and to an American Clergyman, are we indebted for the 
only true pictorial conception of this immortal work. 

The novel and sublime idea of embodying the ENTIRE sToRY, 
and transferring the same to @ SINGLE PICTURE, showing the 
wanderings of Christian from the “ City of Destruction” to 


|. the “ Celestial City,” presenting at one view to the eye the 


varied scenes through which he passed, originated with DANIEL 
Wiant, of Massachusetts. His truly original and beautiful 
conception was reduced to a most elegant design by HamMatrT 
Bititnes, and from this design, Josepa ANDREWS, the distin- 
guished historical engraver, has produced, after four years of 
labor, a Picture which will take rank among the most superb 
and elaborate productions of human genius, taste, and skill. 
The Picture is now ready, and will be offered for sale at the 
Bookstore of the Publishers, and by Agents duly authorized by 
the Publishers. 
Price—India Proofs, Ten Dollars ; Prints, Five Dollars. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers. 
17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


We have received from many of the distinguished men in 
this country, Clergymen, Statesmen, Lawyers, Artists and 
Editors, the most flattering testimonials in favor of this great 
work of Art. 

These letters being too long and elaborate for an advertise- 
ment, we shall publish them in a pamphlet circular. We sub- 
join the names only : 

Rev. E. N. Kirk, Boston. 
. Dr. Jenks, Boston. 
. F. D. Huntington, Boston. 
. John 8. Stone, D. D., Brookline. 
. R. H. Neale, D. D., Boston. 
. Baron Stow, D. D., Boston. 
Rev Leonard Bacon, D D., New Haven. 
Prof. B. Silliman, New Haven. 
Rev. Dr. Dowling, Philadelphia. 
Rev. E. M. Chapin, New York. 
Rey. George B. Cheever, D. D , New York. 
Rev. A. L Stone, Boston. 
Rev. Rufus W. Clark, Boston. 
Rev. Dr. Cox, New York. 
Rev. John McDowell, D. D., Philadelphia. 
Rey. Dr. Sears, Boston. 
Rev. Dr. Durbin, Philadelphia. 
Rev. Dr. Stork, Philadelphia. 
Hou. Edward Everett, Boston. 
Hon. Rufus Choate, Boston. 
T. B. Welch, Esq , Artist, Philadelphia. 
Samuel L. Gerry, Esq. Artist, Boston. 
William L. Whitaker, Esq., Artist, Boston. 
And numerous Editors. 


Mr. Gro. E. SickExs is the only authorized Agent for Boston, 
who will thoroughly canvass the city. His rooms are at the 
Am 8.8. Union, No. 9 Cornhill, where he keeps for sale the 
Engraving and various styles of frames, designed —- 
for it. ot. 8. 


The best works on Piano Instruction existing. 


N PRESS :—JULIUS KNORR’S GUIDE FOR TEACHERS 
ON THE PIANO-FORTE, translated from the latest and 
most approved German Edition, by G. A. SCHMITT. 

Also JUL. KNORR’S REVISED EDITION OF A. E. MUL- 
LER’S METHOD FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 

The above works are in reality the most complete, claborate, 
and, at the same time, condensed works on the subject of which 
they treat. They contain Studies and Examples which will 
lead the scholar to a mastery of all the modern achievements of 
the Art ; andare, in the opinion of leading German critics, the 
best books on musical instruction extant. The GUIDE is not 
only a key to the succeeding work, but contains a list of over 
two hundred pieces, by the first , in progressive order, 
with notes of advice to the teacher, showing how they might 
be best ene for the advancement of the pupil. 

The COMPLETE METHOD contains many suggestions of 
the greatest importance to Teachers and Pupils that have not 
been mentioned in any other book of instruction. 

These exceedingly valuable works are in press, and will be 
—_ ty = early date. OLIVER DITSON, Boston. 
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PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 


G.A.SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
8 now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own residence, rear of No. 411 Washington Street. 
Refers to the following gentlemen: Joan 8S. Dwient, Jonas 
Cuick oe Esq., Hatuert, Davis & Co., Ouiver Dirson. 
Oct. 








SINGING A AND ‘PIANO-FORTE. 
N TSS FANNY FRAZER begs to inform her Pupils and 
Friends that she has returned to the City, and is now 
ready to resume her teaching. 
Pavition Horer, Sept. 24th. 6t 


HOMAS RYAN respectfully informs his pupils that 

he has returned to town for the season, and will resume 

his instructions in Harmony and Thorough Bass, Piano-Forte, 

Flute, Clarinet, Violin, ete. Ladies desirous of studying Tho- 

rough Bass in * small private classes, will please leave commu- 

nications at his residence, No. 6 Franklin St., or at G. P. Reed 
& Co.’s music store. 

Boston, September 24, 1853. 

IGNOR CORELLI begs leave, to announce to his 
bO friends and pupils that he has returned to the city, and 
may be found at his rooms, No. 20 Temple Place, or at the 
Tremont Houre. Sept. 17. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


F. WEILAND'S 


Sustractions for the Spanish Guitar, 
Price #1 net. 
G. ANDRE & CO., Pritapevrnsa. 


NEW BOOK FOR THE MELODEON. 


UST PUBLISHED: —The American School for 

the Melodeon, Seraphine, Reed Organ, &c. 
Being a New and Complete Method of Study, embraced in a 
Series of 

EASY AND PROGRESSIVE LESSONS; 

to which is added a Choice Selection of Popular Airs, Songs, 
&e. Particularly arranged for Reed Instruments, by T. E. 
Gurney Price One Dollar. 

This work will take the lead as a Method, easy, progressive 
and complete, for Keed Instruments The Exercises are va- 
rious, which, together with the Songs, Polkas, Dances, &c., 
numbering about one hundred, make the book as attractive as 
valuable. Published by 

Oct. 1. Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


DON GIOVANNI. 
NOW PUBLISHED, 
DON CIOVANNI: BY MOZART, 
FOR PIANO SOLO. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 
Oliver Ditson, 115 Washing‘on St. 


HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 
HE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguishe ~d. Musical Professors. who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 


Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO, HEWS, 360 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 


THEODORE T. BARKER, 
MUSIC STORE, 


No. 881 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





Chickering’s Pianos to let. 


All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as published. 1123 tf 


XN. D. COTIO2aA. 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston, 
*,* Wedding and \V isiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 
16 tf 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, & TO LET. 
Apr. 10 tf 





EETHOVEN’'S ORATORIO OF ENGEDI, or 
Davip IN THE WILDERNESS, known as the Mount oF 
Oxrves, is this day published in a neat, convenient form for the 
singer or concert-goer by 
Geo. P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 
17 Tremont Row, ae. 





Jan. 8, 


Cons 


=== ~E Ddiward i. “Bald, 


DWIGHT'S JOURNAL 











OF 


N. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS 
WILL COMMENCE IN BOSTON, 


000 sOW. oe 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 24, 


.. AT THE.... 


Poston Music Wall. 


GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


IN THE SPLENDID 
New Hall of the Tremont Temptiec! 


HE undersigned, resident artists, respectfully announce to 
the Citizens of Boston and Vicinity, that they will give a 


GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT, 
On Saturday Evening, Oct. 15th, 


Tn the beautiful Hall of the Tremont Temple, on which occasion 
will be performed : Hummel’s famous Septuor in D minor, for 
piano, flute, oboe, horn, &e.; a Quartet for French Horns ; 
a Fantasia for Piano, with orchestral accompaniment, assisted 
by the best artists of the city. Miss Mary ELinA CuRRAN, @ 
very promising Vocalist. will make her first appearance, and 
sing some fine oxilads of Schubert, Mendelssohn, &c. Miss 
Mary Savr wonderful Pianist, nine years of age, will per- 
form © .-:* «mata by Mozart, with Mr. PeRABEAv, and also a 
Sow e “Child of the Regiment.” 

iV] ribers to the Classical Matinées will please use 


Oct. 1, 3t. 


ther. s for this Festival ; and we pledge ourselves hereby 
that Gar \‘abseription Concerts will be in no way inferior te 
this one. Professors are respectfully invited to get their tickets 


at T. T. Barker’s music store. 
{>> Tickets 50 cents each, to be had at the usual places. 
Subscription lists to our Classical Matineées will be found at 
the different music stores; $3 for the whole series of Eight 
Concerts. 
H. ECKHARDT, WM. KEYZER, Viotts. 
WM. SCHLIMPER, A. FRENZEL, Atos. 
TH. MAASS, *CeLto, H. PERABEAU, Pianist. 
Oct. 1, 3t. 


CHAMBER con CERTS. 
Che ALendelssahn Quintette Club 


] ESPECTFULLY inform the Musical Public that they will 
give during this, their Fifth Season, a series of eight Con- 
certs, to take place once a fortnight as usual. Tickets for the 
Series, #3. Subscribers may use their tickets at pleasure. 
Subscription lists may be found at the Music Stores after Mon- 
day, October 17th. The time and place for the Concerts will be 
announced as soon as possible. 0 et. 15. 


GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


G RAND CONCERTS! The Germania Musica Society re- 
W spectfully announce to their friends and the public of 
Boston and vicinity, that they give a Series of TEN GRAND 
CONCERTS, at the 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
Commencing on SATURDAY EVENING, October 22d, and 
continued every other Saturday Evening. 

The ORCHESTRA will be increased by the addition of 
many of the best artists in the country, thereby enabling 
the Society to produce the elaborate compositions of the great 
masters with better effect than heretofore. No expense will be 
spared to render the Orchestra complete in every depart- 
ment. 

UG The best available talent, vocal and instrumental, will 
be engaged during the season, to render the series of Concerts 
equal in point of brilliancy and attraction to any ever given in 
Boston. 

{G> In order to prevent the confusion and disappointment 
experienced upon the unusual demand for tickets last season, 
ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER Of subscription tickets will be issued 

SUBSCRIBERS’ TICKETS. A package of thirty tickets to 
be used at pleasure, $10; half packages, containing fifteen 
tickets, $5. Subscription papers are now open at all the Music 
Stores and principal Hotels. The issue of tickets will com- 
mence at Wade’s Music Store on the 8th of October. 

Sept. 17. tf 


CLASSICAL MATINEES. 

HE undersigned, residert artists of Boston, intend to give 

a Series of Classical Concerts during next winter, in which 
the best works of the great composers will be performed ; such 
as Quartets, Quintets, Septets, Trios, Duos and Solos, by 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Hammel, Weber, Cherubini, ete, 
The programme will be made more attractive by Vocal per- 
formances between the different pieces, as also Solos for Horn, 
Vivioncello, Piano, Vioiin, ete., occasionally. Many greater 
compositions, as, Quartets, Quintets, and Septets for Piano 
with String and Wind instruments, will be produced, which 
have never been publicly performed in Boston. To aceommo- 
date Ladies and others out of town, we propose to give our 
Concerts in the afternoon. The time and place will be an- 
nounced hereafter. The subscription is $8 for the Series of 
Kight Concerts. Single tickets 50 cents each. 

Subsrription lists will be found at the different Music Stores. 
H. ECKHARDT, = EICHLER, ALTo. 
WM. KEYZER, - MAASS, VIOLONCELLO. 
i 3. i PERABE AU, Pianist. 


Concert Programmes, Tickets, ce, 
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MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &c. 
Boston, April 23. 3m 





L. O. EMERSON, 


Cearker of the Pinua-Farte aud Singing. 
APPLY AT HIS RESIDENCE, 
No. 12 INDIANA PLACE, BOSTON. 
iii 13 om. 


MANUEL FEN OLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
Enstruction on the Piano-forte, and Cultivation of the Voice. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Brock, corner Washington 


and Summer Streets, 
RESIDENCE, at the Winturop House, Boston. 


Oct. 1, 8m. 


ANDREAS T. “(THORUP, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
No. 84 Pinckney Street. 


Lessons given either at Mr. T.’s house, or at the residence 
of the pupil. Application may be made at the music-stores of 
Geo. P. Reed & Co. or T. T. Barker. Sept. 17, 3m. 


pT, BRIC HER, 
@rgantst and Conductor of Music 


At the Bowdoin Square Church. 


OFFICE UNDER THE CHURCH. ...ENTRANCE ON CHARDON ST 
Jan. 22. 3m. 


Hi. 8. CU TLER, 
Organist at the Church of the Advent, also of 
the Boston Harmonic Society. 


ADDRESS — (Care of Rotanp CuTLER, No. 4 Market 
Square, Boston.) 22 tf 


MU LLER, 


TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGAN of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &e. &e. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 
iy tf 
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"NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
> Letters may be addressed at the Revere House, Boston. 

25 tf 
Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 


iil4tf 


G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
364 Tremont Street. 


DW IGHT’S JOURN AL or MU SIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 

AT 21 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, 


$2 per annum, in advance, 


TS CONTENTS relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time,—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timeiy Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music published at home and abroad. 3. A Summary of 
the significant Musical News from all parts; gathered from 
English, German, French, as well as American papers. 4. Cor- 
respondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, instru- 
ments, theories ; on Musicai Education ; on Music in its Moral 
Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the Church, the 
Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and the Street, &c. 
6. Translations from the best German and French writers upon 
Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of Sculpture, Paintung, 
Architecture, Poetry, Asthetic Books, the Drama, 
3. Original and Selected Poems, short Tales, Anec dotes, &c. 
(G> Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address, (post paid,) J. 8. DW 1GHT, 
21 School Sireet, Boston. 


rc. — 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


For half a square , (8 lines,) or less, first insertion, . . $0.50 
“ each addinonalinser. .25 

Fora equare, (16. lines,) firstinsertion, .  « 2 
each additional inse rtion, - + 


On advertisements standing three months or longer, a dis- 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 

(A column counts as seven squares.) 

Payments required in advance; for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


rae 


No. 21 Scheel St.com———_— 










































